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half a century, excepting the two world war periods', the Dallas
Morning News commented in May 1949 on the fact that 'domestic
scarcities are changing to surpluses'. For, while 'the United States has
never exported a great percentage of its total industrial production ...
export has always been the difference between good and bad domestic
markets'; and its decline would mean 'quick and dismal depression'.

Big Business worried about insufficient markets for oil and steel,
automobiles and chemicals, electrical goods and almost everything else
it produced. 'Vigorous attempts to increase export sales are being made
by many American steel companies', read a typical report in the New
York Times on August 25, 1949; 'outlets for this country's excess steel
supply are being sought principally in Western Europe and the Middle
East'. Again on January i, 1950: The American steel industry is
becoming increasingly worried over recent and prospective losses of
its rather substantial and profitable export business . . . estimated at
10 per cent of the industry's shipments of finished steel. . . . The
United States Steel Corporation reduced its export prices on many
key products on December 16, the same day that domestic prices were
being raised an average of $4 a ton.*

The textile industry worried. 'The drop in export business,' the
president of the Cotton Textile Institute said on April 3, 1949, is
'responsible in great measure for the decline in cotton goods prices
and curtailed operations in cotton mills.'

Hollywood worried. 'Haunted by the spectre of a shrinking domestic
market, movie men are looking overseas for peace of mind', Business
Week wrote on April 29, 1950. 'The motion picture industry just
finished counting up its gross from overseas operations in 1949; it
piled $2io-million high, nearly a third of the industry's total earnings.
... In nine pictures out of ten, domestic returns alone (including
Canada) don't bail a producer out of his production costs.'

The farmers worried. 'A warning that the United States, the greatest
of all food exporters, was becoming "increasingly anxious about
securing markets", was heard at the United Nations Food and Agricul-
ture Organization*, wrote the New York Herald Tribune on June 14,
1949. 'The Department of Agriculture today tossed millions of dollars
worth of Government-owned surplus farm products on the export
markets at prices below costs', Associated Press reported from
Washington on January 18, 1950. There is trouble ahead for the
American wheat farmers', United Press warned from Washington on
April 7,1950. 'Only about 18 per cent of the wheat now going abroad
is being paid for by the importing country with its own dollars. The